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the leaders, apparently without regard to the real feelings of
the men or the facts in the case, as the occasion for a brief
and insignificant strike and a long train of government investi-
gations, reports, petitions, and bills in congress, whose aim is
to discredit positive management generally by setting on it the
stamp of governmental disapproval. In the last congress this
agitation was partially successful, altho the labor leaders seem
to have gotten through the wrong bill. The affair has at least
been of sufficient importance to convert the question from one
of academic interest to one of general industrial and economic
consequence.

The traditional attitude of the practitioners of positive man-
agement is based on strong practical considerations of which
they are fully cognizant, and on an economic theory which is
rather implicit in their discussions. In general they admit cer-
tain historic advantages in trade unionism, such as the gradual
shortening of hours, the improvement of working conditions,
and the maintenance and raising of wages. They admit that
labor organization is still necessary to secure and maintain these
advantages in plants not using positive management. But they
insist that positive management provides these advantages to
the working man more quickly, more certainly, and in fuller
measure, than labor organization ever has done or can do. Re-
duction of hours is a not uncommon practice tinder positive
management. The standardization of conditions to the point
of economic perfection is a fundamental principle. Wherever
positive management prevails, basic wages are maintained as a
matter of expediency, and are raised by the extent of the bonus.
These results are brought about quickly, and without dispute
or trouble. Why then, they ask, is labor organization necessary?

The advocates of positive management do not stop, however,
with this negative position. They maintain that certain of the
present principles and practices of labor unionism are not only
incompatible with the fundamental principles and practices of
scientific management, but are subversive of the public inter-
est. This criticism applies to such practices as restriction of
output, insistence on a uniform wage, collective bargaining on
matters which are questions of fact rather than of opinion,
restriction of membership, and the closed shop.

Socially controlled restriction of output may under some
circumstances be advisable, as when there is regulation of the
acreage to be sown in wheat or cotton or of the amount of coal